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THE SUGAR DUTIES. 



FREE AND SLAVE LABOUR. 



The Corn laws having been abolished, it is now 
asked why should we not have free trade in sugar 
as well as in corn ? — why retain discriminating duties 
in the one case more than in the other ? 

Most people, I believe, are disposed to admit the 
advantage of free trade over the restrictive system ; 
and that the difficulty is not as to the object to be 
aimed at, but rather as to the securities you are to 
provide against the injury which may be done to 
existing interests, in the transition from one system 
to another, and which may go far to countervail the 
expected benefit. 

But is Free Trade an object of such paramount 
importance that you must seek it under any cir- 
cumstances, and at all hazards ? — are there no 
exceptions to its admitted advantages ?— are truth 



and justice, public consistency, and national honour 
of small account, in conoparison with the advantages 
of Free Trade ? 

In respect to our West Indian Colonies, what are 
the facts ? 

Not long after a former Whig iGovemment was 
established in office, a great cry wa3 raised in the 
country for the abolition 6^ slavery in the British 
Colonies. The public mind was strongly excited, 
and the demand for the complete and immediate 
emancipation of the slaves became popular. To 
that demand Parliament and the Government of the 
day yielded their assent. I am not now going to 
question either the duty or the expediency of the 
Act of Emancipation : but however just and i»err 
ciful was that act, in reference to the slave, whether 
it was accomplished by Parliament in a manner 
which was at the same time just to the planter, may, 
I think, be well doubted. 

If to hold slaves was a crime, the state was at 
least ^^pafttcep& criminis.'' Parliaments of other 
times encouraged slavery with their patronage ; 
invested it with the sanction of law, and confirmed 
it as a right of property ; secured to the country the 
monopoly of the trade thus created, and drew from, 
that source large supplies to the national revenues. 

Whatever is to be said, therefore, of the evils of 
slavery (and who will now deny their extent), let it 
be remembered that the system was not the separate, 
and unauthorized act of the planter, but that the 



country which protected and cdnfirmed it must 
equally share the blame which the diffusion of reli- 
gion and civilization now happily attaches to such ^ 
system ; and all that can with truth be ^aid is, that, 
with higher privileges, and under more favolired 
circumstances, the public mind in England awoke 
to the evils and the sin of slavery sooner than did 
the planter, whose education, society, and interest,' 
alike tended to palliate, if not tb justify, in his mind 
the undoubted wrongs of slavery. 

The public mind was, as already stated, strongly 
excited agallrist the toleration of slavery in whatever 
form or degree it existed in the British Colonies. 
Iri vain did the planter protest that, whatever inight 
now be thought of this condemned system^ Whert 
he embarked his labour and capital its it, it was 
encouraged and protected by British law ; and thatj 
under the guatrantee of that la^^,^ be bought gtnfl 
paid the full value of bis purchase. At the fearae 
time, he protested for himself, bis readfaess, to al)ati- 
don that system, and relinquish, if deshred) bis estate 
and slaves together. But he Asked,^ that, if thecctantry 
now repented of tj^e wrong it had don^ in its 
original fencpu^ag^nieht of slavery, it shoxrtd relieve 
him of his prof)erty at any reasonable ](}Ticey and 
then carry its 6*n viei^s into eflPect by whatevei* 
means it should deem best ; or thart/ at least; th^ 
State should join him iri making the restitution whtcfr 
was desired, and in beariiig its own- proportronr of 
the sacrifice. And he protested farther, that the 



estates in which his capital was embarked, however 
valuable they were with adequate labour to cultivate 
them, became of no real value to him if you took 
away that labour ; and that, whatever you now might 
think of property in slaves, you, the country, were 
as justly bound to pay an equivalent for a right 
which he had purchased and acquired with the 
sanction of your own laws, as you were if you 
seized the fee-simple of his estate, or his house, 
or any other right which the law had guaranteed to 
the possessor. 

The appeal of the planter was coldly received, 
and scarcely listened to. The crime of slavery was 
held to be so great, that scarce any terms would be 
kept with the man who acknowledged it. 

That property in slaves was a public as well as a 
private wrong, no one surely will venture to deny. 
To the natural claim of the slave to demand his 
freedom — of which neither by his own will, nor for 
his fault was he ever deprived — no answer can be 
given, nor can any circumstance justify delay in 
granting it, unless in so far as the security of society, 
and the personal welfare of the graces to be emanci- 
pated, may require that the chjjing^ from slavery to 
freedom shall be a gradual one, and that the know- 
ledge of the restraints and duties of freemen shall be 
coincident with the acquisition of their rights. The 
demand of the slave for his freedom was therefore a 
good one, not merely against the slave-owner, whose 
property he was held to be, — but also against the 



country, as the supreme power by whose sanction 
his freedom was unlawfully taken from him. Thus 
it stood in a natural and moral point of view as 
between the Slave on the one hand, and the 
Planter and the Country on the other. 

As between the Planter and the State, however, 
the matter stood differently — the State having 
sanctioned a right of property, of which it now 
professed to repent, it was yet not in a con- 
dition to require the Planter to forfeit that 
right, except by repayment of its value, or by 
making compensation to him for the loss which he 
must thereby incur. No other course was con- 
sistent with the demands of common honesty ; to 
say nothing of the faith and dignity of Government. 

But passing from the view which the letter of the 
law might have required, and taking the considera- 
tions of the plainest equity as our guide, in a case 
where two parties are in fauU, they must then 
surely make indemnity, either according to their 
respective means, or, in any event, bear the loss pro- 
portionally between them. 

And what was dbne? Parliament resolved 
that Emancipation should be granted, and that 
20,000,000/. should be paid to the planters of the 
West Indies, the Cape, and the Mauritius, in com- 
pensation ; or about 40 per cent, on the value of 
their slaves alone, as that value had been deter- 
mined by the report of Crown Commissioners — 
leaving 60 per cent, on the value of the slaves, and 



the whole remaining amount of capital which was 
sunk in the estates, buildings, and machinery, unpaid 
and uncompensated. The total amount of this 
uncompensated capital was shown to amount to 
more than 80,000,000/. 

Now, if the claim of the planter against the 
country for the forfeiture of a right which the law 
had guaranteed to him was a good one, the payment 
of 20,000,000/. as compensation did not meet the 
requirement of the plainest equity, and fell far short 
of the demands of strict law. Let me, however, on 
this subject of compensation^ not be misunderstood. 
In a question which concerns the freedom and hap- 
piness of imn^ortal beings, I feel at once how much 
out of place the allusion must be, and how difficult 
it is accurately to adjust the scale of relative duties 
between the Planter and the State, where a great 
and just work was to be done, and both parties were 
to concur in doing it. Neither should I now desire 
to refer to that part of the question, if it were not 
for the light which I think it ought to throw on the 
course of our future policy. 

This much, besides, is to \^<^ said as to the extent 
of the compensation which w^^s^Uowed the planter; 
that the amount of the prospective loss^ was as yet 
unascertained and uncertain. Against the* fears and 
predictions of the planter, confident opinions were 
expressed that, ultimately, no loss should be sus- 
tained by him ; that, when he should be rid of the 
evils of slavery^ he might safely rely, it was said, on the 



willing and grateful industry of freemen, who should 
enjoy in their own right the just reward of their 
labour. 

Now what have been the results ? Let us hope, 
in the first place, that the condition of some por- 
tion at least of the labouring population has been 
sensibly improved. Let us rejoice to learn that 
schools and chapels have been multiplied, and are, 
on the whole, well attended ; that serious crime is 
of. rare occurrence, and that the happiness of social 
life is extending amongst the emancipated peasantry. 

But, however one must rejoice at these, or any 
other of the good fruits of emancipation, unques- 
tionably it must be admitted that the industry of the 
emancipated slave has not kept pace with the enjoy- 
ment of his freedom. I will not inquire whether it 
be true, as is sometimes stated, that more exertion 
than was meet was formerly exacted of the slave ; or 
whether the alleged natural indolence of the negro, 
and the ready abundance with which the necessaries 
of life are supplied by the fertile soil of the tropics, 
are the causes of the diminished labour which the 
planter can now obtain. It is enough to refer to the 
evidence which has bfeen already reported to Parlia- 
ment to prove the fafet, that while the crops in the 
West India colonies have fallen oflF nearly one-half, 
the expense of production has been doubled, and in 
some cases even trebled I 

The consequence is, that immense numbers of 
estates have been . maintained since the era of 
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emancipation at a beaTy iofig to the owners. Many 
planters hare been ruined, and the fortunes of all 
have been more or less seriously aflFected by the 
change of. system ; and there can^ I think, be as 
little doubt that^ if a strict account were. now to be 
taken of the S0,OOO,QOO/. granted by Parliament 
fbr compensation on the one hand^ and of the 
increased .expense and diminished returns of estates 
on the other, the fact would appear that (generally 
speaking) not a shilling of the 20,000,000/« re- 
mains in the pocket of the planter, who was reduced 
to this hard alternative^^^either that he must aban- 
don his property at a fifth or sixth part of its 
value, or persevere in his attempt to. save his estate 
from destruction, although at the risk of new losses. 
I speak of the average condition of the West India 
planters ; and against the case of the few who have 
escaped with less of loss than others, I put that of 
the many whose fortunes have, been entirely lost in 
the struggle. 

But in the face of all this, a cry is now: aittempted 
to he reused in the country— ^o< to improve and 
extend the. system of free labour which was once so 
much extolled and insisted on-^not to do an act of 
tardy justice to the planter, wliose losses, now no 
longer matter of conjecture, are too well known to 
be denied or questioned ; but the notable dis- 
covery now is, that, although you have sugar from 
our own firee labour colonies at B4s. a cwt., you 
can buy it from the slave countries of Brazil and 
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Cuba at 24^., or a penny in the pound cheaper 1 
Title, that the odious system of Slavery, which we 
have banished from otir own Colonies, is still ram- 
pant in the countries referred to. Sad it is that 
the wrongs of the Slave Trade, and the accumu- 
lated atrocities of the middle passage should be 
committed without remorse by the Brazilian and 
Cuba Slave-dealer; that it would appear is ^> 
concern, not oms. For ourselves, we are to wash 
our hands from the sin and guilt of Slavery — but 
what, it is asked, have we to do with the crimie of 
others ? If we do not buy from tih^ Slave-dealer, 
others will ; he takes the penalty of guilt on himself 
and his children, and why should we rex ourselves 
with unavailing scruples, which concerii him and not 
us. Wretched sophistry ! 

Aiid is this this commentary on the noble act of 
emancipation ? Is Uiis the code of public morality 
which we are to adopt ^ part of the boasted 
system of free trade ? Is it to be the privilege of 
that system, that we are to buy in the cheapest 
market, and ask no questions ? In our haste 
to rid ouraelves of discriminating duties in the 
affairs of trade, are we also to cease to discrimi- 
nate between right'ttnd wrong ? Shall our new tariffs 
be of that accommodating character that we should 
no longer refuse to enter smuggled goods, or stolen, 
or any sort of goods, no matter what? Shall 
we have a sliding scaie o{ justice as well as of 
trade, or shall we dispose of all such inconyenient 
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questions by a uniform fixed duty of one penny 
in the pound ! Is this an example of what is meant 
by giving free scope to industry, and relieving com- 
merce froin its shackles I 

If the emancipation of the Slave in our own 
colonies ivas a just and necessary measure, what is 
the meaning now of going to renew with other 
countries a trade which we have put down and pro- 
scribed in our own? Are the rules of that high 
code by which we professed to have been influenced 
when we went to deal with the planter of Jamaica 
to be of less obligation against ourselves when we 
go to the markets of Cuba and Brazil ? 

If the extinction of slavery in our own colonies 
was not a just and necessary measure, then are we 
not bound, before looking out for some, trifling 
advantage to ourselves^ first of all to acknowledge 
the grievous wrong we have committed against the 
West India planter, and our readiness to make 
amends to him by every means in our power for the 
loss which we have thoughtlessly and recklessly 
entailed upon him ? . 

If, and as I contend, the emancipation of the 
Slave was a just and righteous measure, then are we 
surely called on consistently to follow in the course 
which we have ourselves begun ; to throw all the 
weight of our influence and example into the scale 
of free labour, against that of slavery, and to give 
to the system of free labour every possible encou- 
ragement. Our efibrts hitherto have been dir^ted. 
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with marvellous shortsightedness, to no more than the 
extinction of slavery. By the act of Emancipation, 
indeed, we effectually destroyed that system in our 
own colonies ; but we took no pains to raise up a 
system of free labour in its stead. We cut off the 
diseased limb of Slavery, but we took no care about 
the future health of the patient, who, for all that we 
were concerned, might have bled to death of the 
wound we inflicted upon him. We neither provided 
him in his extremity with the remedy which we our- 
selves prescribed, nor did we allow him to obtain it 
for himself elsewhere ! 

But it is said that the public complain of the 
high price of sugar, and call for the admission of 
Slave-grown sugar at a lower price. If the public 
has made that demand, I should wish to know where 
the proof of it is to be found.. The public may be 
a very convenient party to refer to, failing any other* 
As a noble and learned lord not long ago remarked, 
" Every person is a very convenient person to refef 
to, when no person is ready to answer for him ! " If 
the public has called for the admission of Slave- 
growm sugar, where is th© account to be* found of 
the public, meetii]ig^ which h§Lve been held, aud the 
addresses and petitions which have no doubt been 
passed on the subject ?^ 

I can easily imagine that manufacturers and 
traders who are accustomed to resort to the markets 
of Brazil and Cuba, should desire to render their 
present intercourse with those countries more sure 
and. profitable to themselves than perhaps it now is. 
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But these parties, nor yet a few extreme Free 
Traders, whose minds perhaps are too much occu- 
pied with the success of a favourite theory, to be 
expected to take much concern about collateral 
results, are not necessarily to be understood as the 
exponents of the public mind. And I feel assured, 
that the more this question is canvassed, and the 
whole case exposed to the intelligence and principle 
of England, the more justly unpopular will become 
the proposal to admit slave-grown sugar into the 
markets of this country, and to do indirectly by the 
hand of others what one would revolt from doing 
by direct and open means. 

The true question, I think, comes nearly to this, 
shall we save these colonies and suppress slavery, or 
lose them and encourage it ? 

But what are Foreign Nations to think of such a 
policy ? We who equip powerful fleets to pursue 
and capture the Slave-dealer as a pirate and a rob- 
ber, and condemn him as lawful prize to ourselves, 
if we can only catch him somewhere on the coast of 
Africa, that we should be ready to deal with him as 
a lawful dealer in Brazil ! How are we, henceforth, 
gravely to propose to Foreign Nations to join in 
our crusade against this cruel Slave-trade ? Would 
it be strange of these Nations if they desired to 
know what is our own practice, as well as our pre- 
cept, in this particular ? Might they not reply, that 
they were unable to understand with sufficient 
clearness the distinction which we were able to draw 
between virtue in Brazil and virtue in Africa ? And 
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if we take the bribe oifree trade in Brazil, may they 
not, with equal right, plead the equal necessity (!) of 
their case to justify their conduct in Africa ! 

Or shall we much strengthen the amount of our 
influence by confessing that we only consented to 
this indirect evil of buying sugar from the Slave- 
dealer, because we found that we were already incon- 
sistent in taking slave, cjoffee and cotton ? Shall 
we plead the lesser evil as an excuse for the greater ? 
Who ever heard of consistent crime ? Will a fresh 
addition to the catalogue of crime lessen its amount 
or its punishment ? Is the wrong of Slavery an 
excuse for the greater atrocity of the Slave Trade ? 

And what is the West Indian planter to think 
of this new code of morality ? Pity that no sliding 
scale of philanthropy was invented when he was 
given up as a victim of the philanthropy which was 
current in 1834 ! You, whose scruples were then so 
nice that you could not think without abhorrence of 
slavery in Jamaica, and compelled the planter to 
emancipate his Slaves with a loss all but ruinous to 
him, — to think that he should now be under-sold in 
your own markets by ,the Slave-dealers of Cuba and 
Brazil! He warned you beforehand that with 
Emancipation he could not raise his crops at the 
same cost as before. You did not, or would not, 
believe him. And is he now to learn that he has 
been but the unhappy dupe of a great popular 
delusion ? but that the policy of 1846 was not the 
policy of 1834 ! Or is he to be told, with cruel 
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inconsistency, that your condemnation of Slavery is 
as determined a$ ever, but that you have at length 
discovered a medium by which yoU can avoid the sin 
of Slavery^ and at the same time share its profits ! 

*^ I will hot reason what is meant hereby, 
Because I will be guiltless of the ineahibg." 

I have said that we destroyed Slavery in our own 
colonies, but took no pains to establish free industry 
in its stead ; neither did we permit the planter to 
procure the means of free labour for himself where 
he could find it, under whatever guarantee we our- 
selves should desire against any approach or sem- 
blance of Slavery. 

On the contrary, we persisted in throwing every 
obstacle in his way. Having seen that half the 
labour of the former Slaves was withdrawn from the 
Planter, and could no longer be reckoned upon by 
him, did not plain policy dictate, alike in justice to 
the planter, a& for the sake of example to the negro^^ 
and the success^ in sfiort, of our own experiment* 
that we should encourage, by every lawful means in 
our power, free immigration into the colonies, so 
that the planter might at least be able to maintain' 
his' estate in cultivation as before, and might have 
good reason to hope, that, when he planted his fields 
and expended bis capital in cultivating them, 
labourers should not be wanting to enable him to 
reap his crops ? 

But it is said that the exclusion of Slave -grown 
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sugar costs this country no less than 1,500,000/, a 
year. It may be so. But the system! which 
has occasioned that difference was our own^ not 
the planter's; and if it now costs the country 
1,500,000/. a year, it costs the West India planters 
no less than 5,000,000/. a year I If we desire to 
increase the supply of sugar in our markets, and 
lessen its price, the means of attainment are not 
very difficult, and no one is more interested than 
the planter in their success. Let us, by a well- 
regulated system of unmigration, procure free 
labourers from Africa, India, or other places — 
provided only they are procured (and no more 
is desired) under public inspection and control. 
With sufficient means of labour, Jamaica alone, 
I do not doubt, is capable of supplying all the 
wants of this country. Nor is it perhaps too 
much to say, that, with adequate labour, the rich 
soil of Guiana is capable of feeding the markets of 
Europe with sugar and every produce of the 
tropics. 

With increased means of labour, you will perhaps 
restore, if not extend, the former cultivation of the 
West India colonies. You will establish a healthy 
competition between the planters of the West 
Indies and those of the East and the Mauritius. 
The planter of Guiana will then compete with the 
planter of Jamaica, and when you have availed 
yourselves of these obvious means of increasing 
the powers of production, then next reduce your 
Colonial Duty of 145. on sugar to 5^. or 6^., about 
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which amount I believe it stood during the first 
twenty years of the reign of George the Third. 

And I think I am not too sanguine in predicting 
that in not many years you will double the present 
crops in the West Indies. That you will greatly 
lessen the price of sugar, and will save to the coun- 
try the million and a half which you now think is 
unprofitably expended in differential duties, and the 
far heavier amount of loss which you have imposed 
upon the West India colonists. But this will not 
be all. You may then be heard- and perhaps appeal 
not in vain to the interests, if not the mercy, of the 
Brazilian Slave-dealer in the cause of humanity. 
You will at least come into court with clean hands. 
You will invoke him " to break the chains of the 
captive, and let the oppressed go free;" and you 
will refer to your own success as an example which 
he too may do well to imitate — that humanity is no 
less duty than interest. 

And in encouraging immigration to the West 
India colonies you have, moreover, the satisfaction 
to think that you are promoting the substantial 
interests of the immigrants no less than those of the 
planters. On the Continent of Africa, whence only 
can an effective supply of labourers at a reasonable 
cost be obtained, the condition of man is too well 
known as the lowest barbarism, where law, order, 
and peaceful industry are unlike unknown. On the 
other side of the same ocean which washes its 
western shores, and within three or four weeks sail, 
in our own colonies, with a more fertile soil and far 
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more healthy climate, and a society where law, order, 
and the merciful principles of Christianity are 
established, there is the utmost demand for the 
employment of industry, and a field so extensive 
that Guiana alone is said to be capable of maintain- 
ing a population of 20,000,000, while the present 
number of its inhabitants hardly exceeds the two- 
hundredth part of that number. 

Can any good reason then be assigned against 
a well-established system of free immigration from 
Africa into the West Indies ? If abuses are feared, 
take all the security you desire against their occur- 
rence. Do not leave positive good undone, because 
you fear you cannot find that good without some 
mixture of evil. With British cruisers and public 
inspectors at every port, and the perfect freedom 
and jealousy with which the rights of the labouring 
population are watched in the West Indies, little 
abuse of the system, it is thought, need be feared. 
Let it not be forgotten that the evil of encouraging 
immigration to the West Indies does not consist in 
the fact that the immigrants come to us from Africa, 
India, or elsewhere — if they only come freely and 
voluntarily, and tp improve their condition, — but 
the evil is, that the African should be torn from 
his home against his own consent, and, without any 
fault of his, reduced to slavery in a foreign land. 
With complete emancipation already established in 
our own colonies, and a well-regulated system of 
free immigration, we shall then, probably, have as 
much free labour and industry as can be desired. 
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We shall then, but not sooner, have a fair trial 
between free and slave labour. We may then, 
perhaps, restore, under happier auspices, more than 
the former prosperity of the West India colonies. 
And we may prove to the Slave-dealers, who now 
steal and transport across the ocean, as captives, 
eighty thousand of our fellow-creatures in the year* — 
condemning to a cruel dea*h in the horrors of the 
middle passage ten or twenty thousand of that num- 
ber, and still refiise to emancipate the Slaves they 
already hold in bondage — that, besides accumulating 
on their own heads an amount of guilt which cannot 
be estimated, they may not after all be mending 
their fortunes; and that, if they will at length 
emancipate their Slaves, and renounce the Slave 
Trade together, there is no probable reason why 
they, too, should not obtain willing labourers to 
cultivate their fields, remembering that " the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire." 

Having, then, established free labour in our own 
colonies, as we should have long since done, and 
proved to the satisfaction of all slave-holding states 
the superiority of free labour over that of Slaves, is 
it too much to hope that we shall have done more 
to hasten the downfall of Slavery over the world by 
the success of our example, and the consistency of our 
conduct in the question, than we have ever been able 
to accomplish by means of fleets and armies ? Diplo- 
macy, backed by the strong hand of power, may or 
may not prevail against the selfishness of man, but 
successful example has many imitators. 
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